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and meet with no harm ; remember that Cincinnati, with a 
population bordering on eighty thousand, has no police worth 
mentioning, and yet is as quiet and safe as any place of the 
size on the earth, we presume ; and recall to mind, what we 
have already noticed, that Kentucky began in anarchy, and 
has risen to law, — that she was once the Alsatia of the United 
States, and is now in comparison quiet and peaceable, — that 
she once hung to the Union by but a thread, and is now 
bound to it with clamps of iron ; and you cannot but have 
some faith in the workings of Democracy. 



Art. IV. — 1. Amy Herbert. — 2. Gertrude. — 3. Lane- 
ton Parsonage. — 4. Margaret Percival. By a Lady. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. D. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1845 - 1847. 

There is a general distrust of the works commonly called 
religious novels. We usually find in them either an intoler- 
able infusion of doctrinal theology, or a mixture absolutely 
revolting of earthly passion and spiritual pride ; so that it may 
be deemed lucky, if they are only tedious and uninteresting. 
We do not so much wonder at the failure of the writers of 
fiction in a task requiring rare powers both of mind and heart, 
as lament that they should have undertaken it. For to suc- 
ceed in such an attempt, a thorough understanding of human 
nature, an appreciation of its capacities, a keen perception 
of its failings, a sense even of what is ridiculous in its follies 
and caprices, and a Christian severity mingled with compas- 
sion for its weakness, are indispensable. And the writer 
must not be wanting in power of description, in liveliness of 
fancy, nor in simplicity, if not in beauty, of style. 

What, then, is a religious novel ? It would be more easy 
to tell what books have been so called, than to point to many 
deserving the name. We may, however, say what such a 
novel ought to be. In the first place, like a religious char- 
acter, it should be perfectly unpretending. Romance, in the 
common acceptation of the term, should find no place in it, 
and from its pages every trace of morbid sensibility should 
be banished. The scenes should be such as are passing 
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around us, or as we ourselves are engaged in from day to 
day ; for there can be little profit (and of course profit more 
than amusement is the object of such works) in picturing to 
ourselves only what is to be done on extraordinary occasions, 
or in circumstances in which few people are ever placed. 
The imagination is sufficiently excited in that way by the 
ordinary works of fiction. We want a religious novel, as 
we need our religion, to sanctify to us our daily life, and to 
show what faith, hope, and charity can accomplish when 
made to act upon " the minor morals." 

In the second place, the characters of a religious novel 
should be such as we are continually finding in the next 
town, or the next street, or the next house ; not patterns of 
perfection contrasted with monsters of iniquity, but people 
whom we can admire, love, pity, or dislike, though perfectly 
aware that they exist only on the pages of a book. We 
must see their follies and their faults, — their vices, it may be ; 
but they must not be shown up, as it were, in connection 
with disquisitions upon the depravity of human nature, or set 
before us with the cutting severity of sarcastic criticism. In 
short, we want Miss Austen's homely scenes and every-day 
people, drawn with Miss Austen's wonderful power of per- 
ception and discrimination of character, without her occa- 
sional implied bitterness of satire. 

Moreover, we desire to find a cheerful spirit animating the 
pages of such a book. It would be difficult to explain satis- 
factorily why a religious novel should be necessarily of a 
gloomy cast, with every thing like a lively, or even occa- 
sionally playful, style banished from its pages. We are 
sometimes tempted, when reading books of this sort, to 
repeat the exclamation of a friend, on looking at the picture 
of a good man, — " It is not cheerful enough for a Christian. " 
We know that religion itself has its trials, as well as its con- 
solations ; but why should the former be continually brought 
before us, while the latter are carefully kept out of sight ? 
It may be because we are so ready to seek for comfort when 
mortification and sorrow would be our better part, that the 
authors of such books have feared to present to their readers 
too bright a picture of that joy and peace in believing, which 
in the best of human beings must always be tempered by 
regret and remorse for past follies and sins ; but it should 
never be forgotten that godliness hath the promise of the life 

vol. lxv. — no. 137. 30 
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that now is, as well as of that which is to come. Above all, 
the writer must possess in herself (for we hardly remember 
any work of this kind that was not written by a woman) that 
holy temper of mind, and that loving-kindness, which she 
desires to make attractive in the characters of her story. 

We certainly do not find all these requisites in the evangeli- 
cal writers of England, if Mrs. Sherwood and Charlotte 
Elizabeth may be taken as representatives of that class. A 
book the main purpose of which is to unfold and illustrate the 
peculiar notions of a particular sect or denomination of 
Christians may be written with power, and the story, skilfully 
related, may even excite a deep interest, and yet in its effect 
on the reader's mind be barren of all good fruits. Indeed, 
we very much doubt whether the writers above named have 
always exercised a wholesome influence, even on those who, 
agreeing with them in doctrine, and approving of their method 
of presenting religious subjects, have found nothing objection- 
able in their works. We call to mind some of Mrs. Sher- 
wood's stories, of which the effect, if not the object, is to 
excite a distrust of all innocent gayety, and to make us look 
with suspicious fear upon every thing around and within us. 
For that class of novels, of which Dunallan may be taken as 
a specimen, we have still less respect. We have witnessed 
a paroxysm of tears over that compound of romance and 
fanaticism, produced by its highly-wrought and unnatural 
scenes, which left the mind in no fit state either for thought 
or for action. 

We turn gladly from the consideration of such works as 
these to Amy Herbert and Gertrude, which are, we believe, 
Miss Sewell's earliest productions. They are edited by the 
Rev. W. Sewell of Oxford, and common report attributes 
the authorship of them to his sister. They answer in a re- 
markable degree to the idea which we have formed of a good 
religious tale. Novels, in the usual sense of that word, they 
are not. Amy Herbert is a story about a child, though not 
exactly a child's story. We are told that it was " written 
by a lady for the use of a young member of her own family," 
and that " the editor is responsible for nothing but recom- 
mending its publication, and suggesting a few verbal correc- 
tions." * Few girls only twelve years old ever were, or ever 

* These words are taken from the short advertisement of the editor, 
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will be, such as Amy is represented ; neither will many wo- 
men be found possessing a character like Gertrude's. But 
there is nothing strained or unnatural in what they say and do ; 
their goodness is not unattainable and far removed from our 
sympathies, but the impression left upon the reader's mind 
resembles that received from the words and actions of real 
personages. The writer is a member of the Church of 
England, and many will object with reason to the frequent 
introduction of its doctrines in her later works. Laneton 
Parsonage might be called an illustration or exposition of the 
Creed, and in Margaret Percival, where the heroine is in- 
clined to Romanism, we have long and unsatisfactory discus- 
sions with regard to "the Church." But in Amy Herbert 
and Gertrude this fault does not exist to an extent sufficient 
to alarm or offend us. Where any peculiar doctrine is 
dwelt upon, as in Amy Herbert the belief concerning 
baptism, it is made so subservient to the Christian spirit of 
the whole, that the allusions could not be objected to by any 
who are themselves free from bigotry. 

Amy, the only child of Colonel Herbert, resides with her 
mother in the strictest retirement during her father's absence 
with the army in India. We do not feel disposed to com- 
plain that the child is too good, or has too much the thoughts 
and feelings of older people, while she is spending a quiet 
life at the cottage, varied only by an occasional walk to 
Emmerton Hall, or a visit to her good old friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walton, and a book of fairy tales, at the Rectory. 
The arrival of the family of Mr. Harrington, Mrs. Herbert's 
brother, at Emmerton Hall, which had been for several 
years unoccupied, interrupts the quietness of the scene, and 
Amy, who had been kept from the evil that is in the world, 
and surrounded only by favorable influences, begins to find 
trials and temptations in the society of her cousins, Dora and 
Margaret. She discovers that the cottage is very small in 
comparison with the Hall, and that her companions, in con- 
sequence of their wealth, take a higher stand than herself. 

which thus concludes : — "The editor has willingly undertaken to revise the 
publication, under the impression that books intended for the young should, 
as much as possible, be superintended by some clergyman, who may be 
responsible for their principles." We have no remark to make concerning 
this impression, but are forced to notice the inconsistency of professing to 
be responsible for nothing of consequence, while there is at least an implied 
responsibility with regard to the principles of the book. 
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She is made to feel her inferiority at first by her cousins, but 
stands most in awe of her aunt, who is offended at the 
slightest appearance of what she considers " taking a liberty." 
The course of Amy's struggles with herself, her mother's 
constant watchfulness as her child becomes more acquainted 
with the faults of others and her own, and the effect gradually 
produced by her meekness, patience, and love, could hardly 
have been better described. 

The visit of Amy to Rochford Park is related with a good 
deal of humor. Unaccustomed to society and to visiting, 
and extremely desirous to please and to be liked, she finds 
herself utterly abashed in the midst of the splendor which she 
almost enviously admires. The scene at the dinner must be 
given entire. 

" Amy felt almost happy when she had contrived to hide her- 
self behind Dora, and could look at what was going on without 
being observed ; and dinner being announced almost immediately, 
she kept close by her side, hoping that after all she might not 
find it as terrible as she had expected. But her hope was soon 
crushed. There was a slight confusion as they went into the 
dining-room ; no one seemed to know exactly where to place her- 
self ; and Amy was obliged to leave Dora, and take the vacant 
seat between her Aunt Harrington and Mr. Cunningham. 

" ' George, you will take care of your little neighbour,' said 
Lord Rochford ; ' do find out what she would like to have.' 

" The silent Mr. Cunningham turned to Amy and spoke ; but 
whether his words were English, French, or German, it would 
have been impossible for her in her fright to tell. By persons 
who were well acquainted with him he was very easily under- 
stood ; but, in consequence of a defect in the formation of his 
mouth, his articulation was so indistinct as to be almost unintel- 
ligible to strangers ; and Amy looked at him with mingled fear 
and surprise. Again he endeavoured to render his meaning 
clear ; but not a word could Amy comprehend, though, guessing 
what he would say, she faltered, ' Chicken, if you please,' and 
then looked at her aunt, and blushed painfully, from the idea that 
she had done exactly the very thing she ought not. Mr. Cun- 
ningham, apparently, was very desirous of seeing her comfort- 
able ; for during dinner he made a point of offering her every 
thing on the table which he thought she might like, and each 
time he opened his lips Amy's distress revived. But the climax 
of misery was when, after the dessert was placed on the table, 
he seemed inclined to enter into conversation with her. Happily, 
she caught the words, ' Live at Emmerton,' in his first sentence, 
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and contrived to answer it correctly ; but as he went on, the con- 
fusion of sound increased, and, perfectly bewildered between en- 
deavouring to make out the meaning of the last question and the 
dread of hearing a new one, she continued to repeat ' Yes ' and 
' No ' at regular intervals, resolving in her own mind that it 
would be better to live at the cottage all her life, even if it were 
twice as small, and she were never to see any one, than be con- 
demned to the penance of talking to Mr. Cunningham. 

" Her cousins from the opposite side of the table watched her 
with considerable amusement, though after a short time Dora's 
compassion was much excited, and once or twice she attempted 
to help her, by partly repeating the question when she under- 
stood it better than Amy ; but this only served to increase Mr. 
Cunningham's desire to make himself intelligible, and the eager- 
ness with which he went over the ground again rendered the 
sounds only the more perplexing, so that Dora was obliged to 
resign Amy to her fate, and wait with patience till Lady Roch- 
ford should move. 

" The looked-for moment did at last arrive, and Amy's spirits 
rose like those of a prisoner released from captivity, for nearly at 
the last moment, having answered ' Yes ' when she ought to have 
said ' No,' she found a large bunch of grapes placed upon her 
plate, and not liking to confess she had misunderstood, and still 
less liking to eat them, she was obliged to leave them, and went 
out wondering whether Mr. Cunningham would remark it, and, if 
he did, what he would think of her." 

We are much interested in the character of Dora, at first 
proud and apparently selfish, but really generous and open to 
every good influence, as it improves in the sunshine of Amy's 
joyous, humble, and loving spirit. The latter part of the 
story is too much hurried by the rapid succession of events 
and the number of exciting scenes ; but the characters are 
admirably sustained, and the pathetic effect is very great. 
The book is one which may be placed without hesitation in 
the hands of any young person, and there are few who may 
not derive useful lessons from it, for in it religion is made 
lovely, and evil shown in its true colors. 

There are fewer faults to be found in Gertrude than in any 
other tale of the kind with which we are acquainted. The 
plot is simple, and excites little depth of interest ; but the 
writer has most successfully accomplished her object, as ex- 
pressed in the words of her motto from The Excursion: — 

" Turn to private life 
And social neighbourhood ; look we to ourselves, 
30* 
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A light of duty shines on every day 
For all." 

The story is an admirable one, and we believe that few 
persons could read it without turning with a new spirit to 
" the daily round, the common task." We are introduced 
in the first scene to the inhabitants of Elsham Priory, Mrs. 
Courtenay and three of her daughters, and are made to 
discover at once the peculiarities of each. The absence 
of sympathy and congeniality in this domestic circle is 
directly manifest. Two members of the family, Edward and 
Gertrude, do not appear personally until a later period of the 
story. The latter has resided for many years with an aunt, 
whose property after her death is to descend to Gertrude. 
The complaining and indolent Jane, and the satirical 
Charlotte, seem quite regardless of any but themselves ; 
while Edith, sincerely desirous of performing' faithfully her 
duties, is immediately interesting. Her character, like most 
of those in the book, is skilfully delineated. There is a con- 
stant and almost painful sense of its incompleteness, such as 
we are frequently made to experience when we see a really 
conscientious person making many and great mistakes with 
regard to duty. With a perfect consciousness of many of 
her defects, she is yet daily repeating them. The contrast 
of her faults and struggles with Gertrude's gentleness of 
temper and disinterested thought for others is represented 
with great force and distinctness. Edith, engaged with 
her schools and her visits to the poor, neglects the gentle 
charities of home, and feels herself misunderstood and un- 
comfortable, while she does nothing to soften the harshness 
and selfishness of her sisters, and little to gratify her mother, 
who is a weak woman, quite incapable of sympathy with her 
daughter's feelings and principles. The different views of 
Edith and Gertrude with regard to social duties are illustrated 
in the following extract from a conversation which took place 
between the two sisters soon after Gertrude's return to her 
family. 

" ' Don't you think there is a difference between relations and 
other people ? ' said Gertrude. 

" ' Not much ; only that if they are disagreeable, they are ten 
times worse than they would be as strangers, because you can't 
escape from them.' 

" ' Ah ! ' said Gertrude, l that is the very point ; I know we can- 
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not escape from them, and so, I suppose, it was intended we 
should make the best of them.' 

" Edith sighed. ' I don't mean, of course,' she said, ' that I 
do not love my brothers or sisters, or that I have no interest in 
my connections ; but it would be impossible to dance attendance 
upon them all day without neglecting other duties.' 

" ' I dare say it is difficult,' said Gertrude ; ' and I know I am 
not a fair judge ; but perhaps a little " dancing attendance," as 
you call it, might win their hearts, and induce them to help in the 
duties.' 

" ' It might be so,' answered Edith, thoughtfully ; ' but I don't 
think it likely at home.' 

" Gertrude did not urge the subject. She had given a hint, 
and she left it to work its own way. They walked on for several 
minutes in silence. 

" ' You don't mean to say,' observed Edith at length, ' that 
you would give up visiting poor people, and attending to schools.' 

" ' No, no,' replied Gertrude ; ' all that I mean is that our 
duties are like the circles of a whirlpool, and that the innermost 
includes home ; and the next, perhaps, the rich and poor imme- 
diately about us. The circumstances of our position in life, our 
fortune and talents, seem in fact to point out our business.' 

" ' Rich people ! ' said Edith, in surprise. 

" ' Yes,' replied Gertrude ; ' do you not remember my show- 
ing you the other day that Bishop Andrews mentions, among 
the persons to be interceded for, those who are entitled to his 
prayers by vicinity of situation ; as if that were in itself a suf- 
ficient claim ? ' 

" ' But surely we should feel so tied down,' said Edith, ' in 
being forced to think of and care for people, merely because 
they lived near us.' 

" ' I don't know that that is an objection ; because, if we are 
not tied down, there may be as much self-will in choosing duties 
as pleasures."' — pp. 163, 164. 

Her brother was the first who had aroused the mind of 
Edith to higher aims, and he had become " the very idol of her 
imagination. " Bitter, therefore, is her disappointment, when, 
notwithstanding all his fine theories and dreams of philan- 
thropy, he shows himself at last " unstable as water " ; and 
bitterly does she show it in her changed manner towards him, 
and her neglect of his young and beautiful wife. Bitter, too, 
is her self-reproach in the crisis of his fortunes, on which the 
chief interest of the plot is made to depend. We give Ger- 
trude's character in the words of the writer, and this extract 
may be taken as a specimen of her manner of description. 
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" She had apparently but just entered the house, for she still wore 
her walking-dress, although her bonnet was thrown aside, as if to 
enable her more easily to amuse herself with her little playfellow. 
Her figure was slight and delicate, and her face chiefly remark- 
able for a high, thoughtful forehead, and a mouth which, although 
indicating great gentleness, betokened also a spirit of natural 
energy and decision. Her complexion' was sallow, and her 
clear, dark gray eyes told rather of a sensible, meditative mind, 
than of any superior quickness of intellect. Yet Gertrude 
Courtenay was not a person to be seen and forgotten. Even by 
the side of her beautiful sister-in-law, it might have been doubted 
which possessed the greatest power of awakening interest. At a 
first notice, it would have been said that hundreds in the world 
resembled her, — that such features were to be met with con- 
tinually ; a second glance more firmly riveted attention, from the 
expression of inward peace which pervaded her countenance ; a 
third established as a certainty that there must be something in 
her very different from the world ; and when she moved and 
spoke, the charm was completed. There was no resisting the 
winning tones of that low, clear voice, the softness and quietness 
of those gentle actions, the least of which seemed inspired by 
some consideration for another, some wish to give pleasure or 
comfort. Whether Gertrude's disposition was naturally lively, 
had often been a question with her friends ; and, on a slight 
acquaintance, it might perhaps have been supposed that some 
suffering in early childhood had subdued her spirit, and cast a 
shade over the light-heartedness of youth ; but it was an opinion 
contradicted by the mirth which so frequently lighted up her eye 
when her manner was the most self-possessed, and by the delight 
with which she was welcomed by the companions of her own 
age in their gayest and happiest hours. No one felt her pres- 
ence a restraint, except in moments of heedless folly, and then 
one look was sufficient. If she refused to smile, the thoughtless 
laugh was instantly checked. And yet Gertrude seldom ventured 
to find fault, and when she did, it was with such humility, such 
consciousness of her own deficiencies, that no offence could be 
taken. The magic of her influence was to be found, not in 
words, — scarcely in actions, — but in her inward, unceasing 
remembrance of the God in whose presence she lived. It was 
her earnest endeavour never to forget Him, and the recollection 
purified her heart and hallowed her daily conduct, until the 
careless and worldly-minded felt that the atmosphere with which 
she was surrounded was one in which they could not venture to 
dwell."— pp. 150, 151. 

Gertrude returns to her home on the death of her aunt, 
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and her presence is like oil upon the troubled waters, though 
she cannot entirely avert the misfortunes which threaten the 
family. Her gentle influence, and the effect of her attention 
even to trifles, are illustrated by the following scene. 

" ' Mr. Dacre has forgotten us for three days,' said Charlotte, 
as she lingered one morning in the breakfast-room, a practice 
which, since Gertrude's return, had become more enticing than 
formerly. 

" ' Not forgotten, my dear,' said Mrs. Courtenay ; ' but you 
all tire him out when he is here. I thought he never would 
have done walking up and down the terrace the last time. Poor 
man ! and the night air is so bad for him.' 

" ' He is rather a romantic person for an old one,' observed 
Jane ; ' I am sure he likes moonlight a great deal better than I 
do.' 

" ' We were matter-of-fact enough that evening,' said Edith. 
' He was talking about the poor man who shot Edward's keeper, 
and settling what was to be done with the wife and children.' 

" ' Ah, yes ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay ; ' to be sure, that 
must be it. I dare say he is gone to see after them now. What 
a good thing it is to be so kind ! ' 

" ' Yes,' said Jane, more earnestly than usual ; ' if one were 
but equal to it. I can fancy a great deal of pleasure in being 
able to do what he does.' 

" ' Mr. Dacre is a miserable invalid,' said Edith, shortly. 
Jane's color rose, and she was about to make an angry reply ; 
when Gertrude, turning to her mother, inquired if she were not 
intending to go for a drive in the middle of the day. 

" ' Why, yes, my dear, I did think of it, and Jane too ; but why 
did you ask ? ' 

" ' Because, if you were, I thought perhaps you would not 
mind going by Torrington Heath, and taking Susan Philips a 
little bundle of clothes we have been looking out for her, that is 
to say, if it is ready ; but I must work hard to finish making up 
the baby's frock.' 

" ' Leave it for to-day,' said Edith, ' and come with me to the 
school ; we shall meet Mr. Dacre there, perhaps, and then he 
will tell us what he has been doing, and you will be able to say 
any thing you wish.' 

" The last words were spoken in a tone which implied that a 
conversation with Mr. Dacre was an all-powerful temptation ; 
but Gertrude resolutely resisted it. 

" ' If you would wait till the afternoon,' she replied, ' it would 
be more convenient, because I really should be glad to finish my 
work, and I want rather to help Charlotte put in her seeds.' 
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" ' But you don't mean to say you would stay at home for 
such a trifle as that ? ' exclaimed Edith ; ' I thought you were 
very anxious about poor Philips, and I am nearly certain we 
shall hear something from Mrs. Grantley, if we don't meet Mr. 
Dacre.' 

" ' We should not be delayed very long,' said Gertrude ; ' and 
it is such an exquisite morning for gardening, and Charlotte and 
I have been looking forward to it. You must remember the 
work, too.' 

" ' We would take it up ourselves to-morrow,' persisted Edith, 
' and it would do just as well, and better, because we should be 
able to talk to Susan.' 

" ' I thought,' said Gertrude, ' that if mamma took it, perhaps 
she would not mind telling Susan how to doctor her baby. I am 
sure she knows a great deal about it, and we could not help her 
at all in that way.' 

" ' If mamma would,' said Edith ; ' but she dislikes getting in 
and out of a carriage.' 

" ' Perhaps Susan would be able to tell her about the child 
without giving her that trouble,' said Gertrude. ' Don't call me 
wilful, Edith ; I really do hope to go out with you in the course 
of the day.' 

" ' What is that you want me to do, my dear ? ' inquired Mrs. 
Courtenay ; ' you must not ask me to go amongst any of your 
people ; it makes me so very nervous, — it upsets me quite.' 

" ' I did not mean you to be worried about it, dear mamma,' 
said Gertrude ; ' but you know so much about children, that per- 
haps, if Susan Philips came to the carriage-door, you could just 
tell her something that might be good for her baby.' 

" Mrs. Courtenay hesitated, thought, and at last acquiesced. 
Prescribing for babies was the point on which she peculiarly 
piqued herself, and this Gertrude had lately discovered. 

" ' Well, then, it is settled, I suppose,' said Charlotte ; ' and 
we will go to our gardening, Gertrude, and leave the others to 
their own devices.' 

" ' Only if you could spare me a little time to finish my work 
first,' said Gertrude, ' I should be very grateful.' 

" Charlotte looked disappointed ; and Jane, following the ex- 
ample set her of assisting others, offered to undertake the task. 
Gertrude was obliged, but not too much so. She did not appear 
to consider that Jane had made an unusual effort, which would 
have implied that she was generally selfish ; and thanked her 
more for the favor conferred on herself than for the kindness 
done to the poor woman. And Edith looked on in surprise ; 
that her mother should take any trouble for a sick child, and Jane 
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put herself out of the way to work for it, she would an hour be- 
fore have considered perfectly unnatural. Now, both actions 
came as a matter of course, while Gertrude seemed to have cast 
aside her own duties, and to devote herself merely to a trifling 
amusement, — why, Edith, notwithstanding her late conversation, 
had yet to learn." — pp. 170 - 172. 

With a warm imagination kindled into enthusiasm by strong 
religious feeling, Gertrude had formed a plan which to 
many might seem preposterous, did they not remember the 
ardent desire so often felt, especially in younger life, to do 
some great thing. Gertrude's ambition was to devote the 
fortune left to her by her aunt to the erection and endowment 
of a church ; but doubtful of herself, and fearing presumption 
in the idea, she dares not indulge her dream until she has 
consulted a friend to whom all look with confidence and 
respect. Mr. Dacre advises her to wait, and, before the 
time fixed by him as the period of her decision, the family 
circumstances become such that she sacrifices, not without a 
struggle, her cherished plan. But this self-denial would be 
comparatively worthless, without the constant light of love 
shed by her meek and quiet spirit on all around her. We 
may call her character perfect, so far as the word may be 
considered applicable to a human being ; but it is a perfec- 
tion which it is good to contemplate. 

There is very little that is lively in the book, if we except 
Charlotte's satirical observations, Laura's light-heartedness 
when we are first introduced to her, and Gertrude's consistent 
cheerfulness. It is not a novel to be read for amusement 
alone ; and yet those who have no other aim would not find 
it deficient in interest, while to those who are seeking for 
something better than pictures of depravity, and scenes of 
which the mere description seems to have a contaminating 
effect, such a book is a relief. 

There are occasional glimpses of a quiet humor in the two 
earlier works, which we lose almost entirely in the later ones.- 
The writer seems to have fallen into the error before referred 
to, of fearing too much any indication of a joyous spirit, and 
therefore almost uniformly shrouding her scenes in gloom. 
It is more to be regretted in this case, because we are sure 
that she would have succeeded in an attempt to make religion 
more attractive by its union with an innocent sprightliness. 
The want of this is especially felt in Margaret Percival, 
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where a painful sense of suffering presses upon the mind, un- 
relieved by those lighter touches which would only have 
rendered the book more religious by rendering it more cheer- 
ful. 

Laneton Parsonage is more a book about children than 
Amy Herbert, and the story would be a good one, if the long 
conversations of Mr. Clifford, the clergyman of the village of 
Laneton, with his little girls on the doctrines of the English 
Church had been omitted. It would be unwise, we think, to 
give such discourses to any children, and certainly unreasonable 
to expect any children to read them. And if they listened 
and read, we cannot see that they would be the better for it ; 
for such teachings, we imagine, can only confuse a young 
mind, and turn it from that simple and loving trust in God, 
that desire to do right, and fear of offending Him, which 
make a child's true religion. We extract a part of one of 
these conversations. The occasion of it was the death of an 
old fisherman, who had been lost in the bay during a thunder- 
storm. We think Ruth's question at the end the best com- 
ment upon the whole. Mr. Clifford had said, — "Roger 
Dyson was, I most truly think, a faithful member of the 
Catholic Church, and we may without presumption trust that 
his spirit is at rest." After answering some questions put to 
him by his children, Ruth and Madeline, he continues, — 

" ' Catholic, you know, is not the name of a place, — it means 
universal, that is, belonging to all countries and all ages.' 

" ' Then there are a great many built churches,' said Made- 
line. 

" ' Yes, but only one Catholic Church.' 

" ' I think I know what you mean, papa,' said Ruth ; ' all the 
people who are baptized, and go to church.' 

" ' Those belong to the Catholic Church in England,' said Mr. 
Clifford ; ' but the Catholic Church is also in America, and Scot- 
land, and France, and Italy, and many other countries besides.' 

" ' That makes a great many,' said Ruth ; ' they cannot all be 
one.' 

" ' Are you sure of that, Ruth ? You have an uncle in 
America, and another in India, and another in Jamaica ; do they 
not all belong to one family ? ' 

" ' Yes, I see, papa, but ' 

" ' But what ? do not be afraid to speak, my love.' 

" ' Are the churches in other countries quite like ours, papa ? 
Do the people say just the same prayers, and have they books 
like ours ? ' 
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" ' Not exactly ; but I dare say your uncles do not live exactly 
alike. It is impossible they should, indeed, yet that does not pre- 
vent them from belonging to one family. They may dress dif- 
ferently, and get up at different hours, and have a great many 
different habits, but they are still brothers, the children of one 
parent.' 

" ' And the churches in Scotland, and France, and America, 
and all the places you mentioned, are brothers,' said Ruth. 

" ' Sisters rather they are called, but I cannot explain the rea- 
son to you now.' 

" ' But,' said Ruth, and a shade of perplexity came over her 
face, ' it is not the same either ; all the churches in different 
countries cannot have the same parent.' 

" ' They may be descended from the same,' replied Mr. Clif- 
ford ; ' your cousins in America, for instance, belong to our 
family ; but your uncle Edmond is their father, and I am yours ; 
and the same with your cousins in India and Jamaica. There 
may be several different fathers, but all will have come from one 
person, that is, your grandfather.' 

" ' And the churches all over the world must have come from 
one,' said Ruth, still looking confused. 

" ' Yes, from our Lord Jesus Christ, the great Head of the 
Universal Church.' 

" ' But who are all the fathers ? ' asked Ruth, quickly. 

" ' The bishops are,' replied Mr. Clifford ; ' they are called 
Right Reverend Fathers in God. You know the first bishops 
were the twelve apostles. Our Saviour gave to them a special 
gift of the Holy Ghost, and before their death they were directed 
to choose other persons to be bishops likewise, and to ordain 
them by laying their hands upon them and praying for the bless- 
ing of God. Our Lord then gave to these persons authority, 
such as apostles had, and so it has gone on down to the present 
day.' 

" ' Then the bishops are all like brothers,' said Madeline. 

" ' Yes, and they all have the same power given them by God 
to rule the Church and to make clergymen, like me and Mr. 
Monckton of Cottington.' 

" ' Did a bishop make you a clergyman, papa ? ' asked Made- 
line. 

" ' Yes, no one else could do it. Our Saviour does not allow 
any persons to teach and administer the Holy Sacraments, 
except such as have been, what is called, ordained by a bishop.' 

" ' And that is the reason you were ordained,' said Ruth. 

" ' Yes ; first of all, I was made a deacon, by having the 
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bishop's hands laid upon my head, after he had prayed for me. 
When this was done, I was allowed to perform the greater part 
of the service, but not the whole. I could not pronounce the 
absolution or forgiveness of sins, nor consecrate the bread and 
wine in the Holy Communion. When I had acted as deacon for 
two or three years, I was made a priest in the same way, by the 
authority of the bishop, and now I may perform the whole duty.' 

" ' Did old Roger understand about it all ? ' inquired Ruth. 

" Mr. Clifford smiled. ' It is not very likely he did ; yet he 
may have been more truly a Christian than you or I are. It is 
not knowing, but believing and doing, which will for our Saviour's 
sake gain us admittance into heaven.' " — pp. 186 - 189. 

With the last sentence we quite agree, and wonder why it 
should then have been necessary to impress upon the minds 
of children any thing more than the duty of "believing and 
doing." 

The character of Lady Catharine Hyde is one of those in 
which Miss Sewell excels, and it is this, as manifested in her 
conduct towards Alice Lennox, an orphan child whom she 
has adopted as her own, which gives a character to the book 
itself. Cold and sometimes even severe in manner, there is 
a depth of affection in her heart, and a noble principle in her 
life, which make us admire and almost love her, though we 
certainly should have stood as much in awe of her as did 
Mrs. Clifford. 

In Margaret Percival there are many faults, both of plan 
and execution, and its perusal leaves upon the mind no such 
pleasing impression as we derive from Miss Sewell's former 
works. With many scenes of interest, with all the insight 
into character displayed in it, with occasional sentences 
which almost startle one by their truth to nature, and hints 
which deserve to be treasured up in the memory, it is still 
painfully unsatisfactory as a whole. The story is little more 
than an account of the contest between the claims of the 
Romish and the English church in Margaret's mind, and 
the consequent doubts and discussions. In the existing state 
of religion in England, we cannot wonder that a zealous 
member of the Establishment should find her own mind 
directed, and should desire to turn the minds of others, to 
the danger of a conversion to Romanism. But we doubt 
whether, in the present instance, the writer's zeal has been 
a zeal according to knowledge, for the book could have little 
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effect in guarding against the dreaded evil. Could we for- 
get, as Margaret did, and as many others may do, what the 
religion of Rome has been and what it really is, we might be 
attracted by the manner in which it presents itself to her 
imagination and affections, first in the church of St. Ouen, 
and afterwards in the devotion and friendship of the Countess 
Novera ; but this attraction certainly would not be overcome 
by any of the arguments or considerations adduced by our 
author. 

It cannot be denied that the book is too long, that there is 
a want of cheerfulness in its scenes, that there are too many 
sorrowful events, and, above all, that Margaret's feelings are 
too much and too minutely dwelt upon. This is a fault not 
observable in Gertrude. We learned her character more by 
what she did and said, than by descriptions of what she felt. 
The personages of these tales are shown to more advantage 
by the representation of their words and actions, than by 
analyzing, and, as in Margaret's case, almost dissecting, the 
secret thoughts of the heart. The terrible spiritual ex- 
periences through which she passes are, we know, sometimes 
endured, but we can see little good in dwelling upon them. 
The book should have been called The Trials of Margaret 
Percival, for such an ordeal of outward and inward trouble 
leaves no room for thoughts of peace. We are not satisfied 
that a pure, candid, faithful, and religious mind should be 
made to suffer so intensely. As we have said before, these 
things have been, and will be again ; but in real life, when 
such misery is made the means of sanctification, it is better 
that the heart alone should know its own bitterness, and we 
shrink from its representation even in fiction. Yet the book 
is a more ambitious one, and is written with more power than 
the others. We are made to love Margaret, and in the ear- 
lier part of the narrative we watch with interest the gradual 
development and improvement of her character, whence per- 
haps arises our disappointment and dissatisfaction that so many 
sorrows should have been heaped upon her. 

The Countess Novera, Margaret's Romanist friend, lovely 
in person, superior in mind, and with her heart filled with a 
lofty enthusiasm, is made almost as captivating to us as to 
her ; and when we contrast her pure and elevated spirit with 
the low-minded and worldly views which influenced almost 
every one with whom Margaret was connected, we feel that 
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her religion comes in for its share of attraction. We must 
admit, too, that Father Andrea, the Countess's confessor, 
is sometimes placed in a more interesting light than Marga- 
ret's uncle and counsellor, Mr. Sutherland, a clergyman of 
the English church. She is finally saved from her danger, 
and strengthened against the strong temptations to forsake 
" the church of her fathers," not by arguments drawn from 
the corruptions of Rome, or, as it seems to us, by any clear 
views of the comparative claims of the two churches between 
whose rights to her allegiance she is to decide ; it is the fear 
of " the sin of schism " alone upon which her uncle prin- 
cipally dwells, and which most influences her. Descendants, 
as we are, of incorrigible schismatics, we must be unable to 
appreciate the force of this argument, and we close the book, 
almost with a fear lest it should fall into the hands of some 
unguarded person inclined to Romanism, to whom it might 
prove a bane rather than an antidote. 

In reading these books, we find constant proofs of great 
discernment of character and motive. Where the writer 
most exerts herself, she can scarcely be surpassed in the 
remarkable individuality with which she clothes the actors 
in her scenes. Each character stands out by itself, and 
could never be mistaken for another. Her disagreeable or 
bad people do not all act from the same motive, or reach the 
same degree of folly or depravity ; and her good ones are 
not all alike. Mr. Dacre, Lady Catharine Hyde, and Mr. 
Sutherland, all evidently favorites with the writer, are in- 
stances of this variety, though we think the last character 
not so well sustained as the two former. Most of the com- 
monplace personages are like similar people in real life, un- 
interesting, except as they fill up the spaces that would 
otherwise be blank ; but poor Miss Debrett, in Margaret 
Percival, shows what may be made even of such a character. 
We think that we have known more than one Miss Debrett, 
— women so really kind-hearted, that we blame ourselves for 
ever being annoyed by them, and quite thank Miss Sewell 
for giving us a new interest in them. 

We have occasionally descriptions of natural objects and 
scenery ; but in these the writer is much less successful than 
in her delineations of character. Her thunderstorms are 
rather too theatrical, and are introduced only for the sake of 
effect ; fortunately, however, she has allowed herself but two 
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of them. The following may be taken as a favorable speci- 
men of her powers in this respect. 

" There was little comfort, however, to be gained from the out- 
ward world, for dimness covered the distant country, and the 
trees in the park were still in comparative darkness. Only the 
white road gleamed in the twilight, and a thin column of smoke 
arose from one solitary cottage ; while, far away in the east, a 
bright crimson streak was gradually extending itself, and dis- 
persing the masses of gray clouds which had gathered to greet 
the rising sun. For a long time Gertrude remained at the 
window, watching till the crimson streak had spread into a 
broad belt, and the gray clouds had separated into light flakes ; 
and then the glorious orb of fire stole upwards between the 
shadowy hills, marking their smooth outlines, and brightening 
their grassy slopes ; while still, as it ascended, the mists floated 
from before it, and the radiant sky melted into a clear pale blue ; 
and silently and swiftly the gladdening rays travelled onwards, 
till hill and valley, streamlet and tree, tall spires and clustering 
cottages, had felt their magic power, and started into life beneath 
their touch." — Gertrude, pp. 247, 248. 

Except " the white road gleaming in the twilight," this is 
commonplace, and does not at all bring the scene before us. 

It is the purity of taste and sentiment, mingled with 
religious earnestness, in these books, which constitutes their 
chief attraction. We are not led to suppose that manners 
are of no consequence ; Colonel Herbert is rejoiced to find 
in Amy the promise of " a Christian lady," and Gertrude 
and Margaret are uniformly " lady-like." We are glad that 
Miss Sewell makes use of this word, for we hear it too 
seldom. It seems to be forgotten in our present schemes of 
education, and by many of those who consider their educa- 
tion " finished," that it is really worth while to be " a lady," 
not in the American, but in the true sense of the term, — a 
well-bred woman, courteous in demeanour and gentle in 
speech. That when such a person is really found, we speak 
of her as belonging to " the old school," shows too plainly 
what the new school is. 

With all these merits, however, we fear that Miss Sewell 
has been so misled by her own principles and partialities, 
and perhaps by the advice of others, as to desire to adapt 
her works exclusively to the Church of England ; for while 
her first two books are eminently Christian, with an un- 
31* 
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avoidable tinge of her peculiar doctrines, of which no fair 
mind could complain, the later ones are evidently intended 
only to exemplify and uphold the claims of the Establish- 
ment. We are disappointed that her influence should be thus 
limited, and are convinced that this narrowing of the sphere 
will not increase the usefulness of her productions, and will 
probably cause her to fall into many of the mistakes and faults 
of ordinary writers of religious novels. We are curious to 
know what will be the character of her next work, but fear 
that she writes too fast, and are therefore not in haste for its 
announcement. Whenever it may come, we trust that it 
will be more like Gertrude than Margaret Percival. 



Art. V. — History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Pre- 
liminary View of the Civilization of the Incas. By 
William H. Prescott, Corresponding Member of the 
French Institute, of the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid, etc. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1847. 
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Hardly nine years have passed since the publication of 
the History of Ferdinand and Isabella placed Mr. Prescott 
at once, by universal consent both in England and America, 
in the front rank of English historians. And what a golden 
account he has rendered of his labors during this brief period ! 
Taking up the theme of Spanish discovery and conquest 
nearly where he had left it in his first work, passing by an 
easy transition from the story of Columbus to that of Cortes 
and the Pizarros, he has followed their track amid the virgin 
forests and gorgeous mountain scenery of the tropical 
regions of this continent, till he has reached the close of 
what may be called the heroic period of Spanish adventure in 
the settlement of America, and has left as little to be done 
by his successors as he had found accomplished by those who 
had preceded him in the enterprise. The subject of his last 
two histories, the conquest of Mexico and Peru, does not 
equal his earliest topic in splendor and variety, but is supe- 
rior to it in freshness and abundance of romantic incident. 
It has the absorbing interest of a chivalrous legend or an 



